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An old Spanish writer says, “To return evil 
for good is devilish, to return good for good 1s 
human, but to return good for evil is godlike.” 

WHATELY. 


THOUGHTS OF THE NEW YEAR. 


Ler us walk softly, friend; 
For strange paths lie before us, all untrod; 
The new year, spotless from the hand of God, 
Is thine and mine, O friend! 


Let us walk straightly, friend; 

Forget the crooked paths behind us now; 

Press on with steadier purpose on our brow, 
To better deeds, O friend! 


Let us walk gladly, friend; 
Perchance some greater good than we have 
known 
Ts waiting for us, or some fair hope flown 
Shall yet return, O friend! 


Let us walk humbly, friend; 
Slight not the heartease blooming round our 
feet; 
The laurel blossoms are not half so sweet, 
Or lightly gathered, friend. 


Let us walk kindly, friend; 
We cannot tell how long this life shall last, 
How soon these precious years be overpast; 
Let love walk with us, friend. 


Let us walk quickly, friend; 
Work with our might while lasts our little stay, 
And help some halting comrade on the way; 
And may God guide us, friend! 
Liiian GRAY. 


STORY OF JANUS. 


ANUARY was named for Janus, the king of 
J the beginnings of things. 

The Roman people never began any- 
thing without asking Janus to help them. He 
has two faces: one is old, for he is looking back- 
ward, and sees all the past; one is young, for 
he is looking forward to things yet to come. 

He has a key in his right hand to open every 
year, and also to close it again at its end. 


He locks it so well that no one can get into - 


~ a year or out of it before the right time comes. 
Janus also has a sceptre: the Romans _ be- 
- lieved that he used it to control the beginnings 
of all kinds of work. 

On the first day of January we say “Happy 
New -Year!”’ to our friends, and we truly hope 
to do only good things all the new year; but 
we do not ask Janus to help us as the Romans 
did. They used to burn incense, and cakes, 
and fruit, and offer sacrifices upon twelve altars 
to Janus at the beginning of each year. Every 
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one promised not to begin anything without 
asking his help, or end anything without thank- 
ing him. 

This was not always a good thing for the 


+ 


- Romans; for, if a careless boy made a mistake, 


he need not say, “It was my own fault I made 
a bad beginning,” but he could say, “Janus is 
not willing to have me do this work: he spoiled 
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the beginning of it.” Fortunately, the Roman 
children had good mothers and soldiers to help 
them as well as Janus. 
A poet tells us that Janus’ motto was, 
“Byverything depends upon the beginning.” 
Chicago Institute. 


For Every Other Sunday. 
WATCHING OUT THE OLD YEAR. 
BY ADELE BARNEY WILSON. 


Characters: GRANDFATHER; GRANDMOTHER; 
FatHerR; Moruer; JAmMus, aged fourteen; GERTIE, 
aged twelve; CousIN GRACE, aged ten; JESSIE, 
JANET, twins, aged eight. 

Scene.—Living-room of 4 farmhouse; plenty of 
rockers and easy-chairs; piano, clock, large centre- 
table with lamp, dish of apples, ete. As the curtain 
rises, Grandmother is discovered cutting carpet rags, 
Mother is sewing them, Gertie is winding them into a 
ball. The twins are playing with dolls. The others 
are reading. James is the only one absent. Itis 10.30 
by the clock (which must not be wound). 


Jessie [getting an apple and proceeding to 
share it with Janet]. Wasn’t it lovely of mother 
to say we could sit up and watch the Old Year 
out? ». 

Janet. Yes, splendid. 

James [enters with armful of wood which he 
throws into wood-box, brushes off his sleeve]. 
There, mother, haven’t I been faithful and 
remembered my last year’s promise to keep 
the wood-box full? 

Mother. Yes, James, you have never for- 


gotten it. 

Father. Are you going to make it again 
to-night? 

James. Oh, yes. It’s so easy now to re- 


member that I do it without thinking. 

Grandfather [goes to clock, winds i, and turns 
it ahead to 11.30, calling James’ attention, but 
motions that he must not tell the others. Both 
laugh. He lights a candle]. Good-night, every- 
body. I must have my. beauty sleep. I'll 
wish you a Happy New Year in the morning. 

Gertie [jumps up and blows out his candle). 
No, no, grandfather. Please wait till twelve. 
Why, see, it is half-past eleven now! How 
short the evening has been! 

Grandfather. Yes, time flies very fast. A 
great deal faster some times than others. [Looks 
at James and laughs.) What shall I do? I 
have read the paper all through once and half 
through again. : 

Grace. Play cat’s cradle with me. 
forward with a string.| 

Gertie. And then bean porridge with me. 

Jessie. No, teach us a new game. 

Grandfather, All right, Pll teach you a new 
game. It is called statue, and it’s lots of fun. 
All, who want to play, come forward. [The 


[Comes 


jour girls stand before him.) Gertie, you stand ” 


in that corner and shade your eyes with your 
hand. You are the statue of a fisher-maiden 
looking out to sea. Grace, go’ to that corner 
and hold—let me see—this vase on your head, 
You are Rebecca going to the well. Here, 
Twins, we’ll make’ a group of you called the 
stupid scholar and the bright one. [Twists 
a foolscap of newspaper and puts it on Jessie’s 
head, makes Janet sit at her feet with an open 
book.] There, now, we have four examples of 


modern statuary. Don’t move. Keep quiet. 
Janet [after a long pause]. What next? 
Grandfather. Nothing next. That’s all. 


You must stay so. 

Gertie. Oh, you old tease! You are always 
playing tricks on us. That isn’t a game. May 
I box his ears, grandmother? 

Grandmother. No, of course not. 


Grace. You ought to tell us a story, then, 
as a punishment. 


[The girls surround him clamoring for a story.] 


Grandmother. If you want a story, sit down 
and I will tell you one. 

Janet. Oh, do. ‘Tell us about the bear that 
came into the pantry. 

Jessie. No, the time you were lost in the 
woods. 

Gertie. No, about the day you saw Abra- 
ham Lincoln. 

Grace. I choose the bear story. 

Grandmother. Two votes for the bear, and 
Grace is company, so thatitshall be. One day 
when I was a little girl just the age of the 
Twins— ; 

Jessie, No, you were seven and we are eight. 

Grandmother. Surely, so you are. ‘When I 
was seven years old; we lived on the edge of 
a forest in Maine. One morning my mother 
had been baking a lot of pies. 

Janet. Custard pies. 

Grandmother. Yes, custard pies. And she 
set them to cool on a shelf by the pantry win- 
dow. ‘There were slats nailed across the lower 
part of the window, and she heard a sound as 
if something was scratching at them; but, 
when she went in to see what it was, there was 
nothing there. So she returned to the kitchen, 
and, as she was looking in at the oven door 
a little while later, patter, patter, sounded some 
footsteps leading to the pantry. 

Janet. And she thought it was you and 
didn’t look around. 

Grandmother. Yes. And a minute later 
there was an awful howl in the pantry, and one 
of the pies crashed on the floor, and a bear 
came running out with his nose all covered with 
hot custard. And he ran to the watering 
trough and stuck his nose into the cold water. 
Then he ran away as fast as he could into the 
woods, and she never saw him again. 

Janet. And grandmamma’s mother hunted 
all over the place to see if her little girl was 
safe. And where did she find her? I’ve for- 
gotten, 

Jessie. Why, don’t you know? Out by 
the woodpile, building a house of sticks. 

Grandmother. Yes, that’s right.’ Now it is 
grandfather’s turn if you must have any more 
stories. 


Grandfather [rubbing his eyes]. I’m too 
sleepy. 
Gertie. Let’s all play blind man’s buff. 


That will wake youup. You be the blind man, 
grandfather. 

Grandfather. No, you must count out. 

Gertie. Eeny, meeny, mony, my, barce- 
lona, bony, try, hare, fare, frontenack, barraky, 
warraky, we, wo, wack. Father is it. 

Mother. Put the lamp in a safe place. 


[As they blindfold father, James puts lamp on 
piano.| 
Grace. How many fingers do I hold up? 
Father. I don’t know. 
Grace. Then we ’re ready. 


[They play with much laughter.] 


Father. Let us sing now the rest of the 
time. Mother, give us a stirring tune. 


[Mother sits at piano, and all sing, whatever 
the musical talent of the company admits, 
until the clock points to two minutes of twelve.] 


Mother. We have just time to make our 
New Year’s resolutions, and the New Year 
will be here. We will take turns and begin 
with the oldest. Speak up, grandfather. 


Grandfather. I resolve that T’ll not sit up 
so late again through the whole year. 

Mother. That won’t do. You must prom- 
ise to give up a bad habit. 

Grandjather. I haven’t any. 

Grandmother. That’s true. Grandfather has 
outgrown all his boyish tricks. If he promises 
to be as good next year as he has this, that 
will suit me. 

Father. I wish I could be as well spoken of 
by my wife. 


[Mother laughs and shakes her head.} 


Grandmother. Do I come next? T’'ll leave 
it to the family which one of my faults I must 
try to correct. 

Jessie. You must never say you are too 
busy to tell us a story. 

Janet. Or that you can’t remember any. 

Grandmother, That means that I must never 
be selfish. 

Father. That is a good motto for all of us. 
Let’s say together, ‘‘I will try to be unselfish 
the whole year through.” 


- 


[All repeat except grandjather.] 
Mother. 


[All say “Happy New Year” and shake hands 
or kiss. Grandfather and James look uncom- 
fortable.] 


Grandjather [nudges James). 

James. No, you. 

Grandjather. It isn’t New Year’s yet. 

Mother. Why, the clock points to twelve! 

Grandfather. I was selfish and didn’t want 
to sit up so long, so I set it ahead an hour. 

All. Oh, oh! 

Grandmother. And a very sensible thing it 
was. It’s plenty late for these children. 

Gertie. Oh, you always stand up for grand- 
father. 4 

Grandmother. Because he’s always right. 

Grace. He’s broken his promise of being 
unselfish if he is the cause of sending us to bed 
before we watch out the Old Year. 

Grandfather. I didn’t promise. I kept still. 

Father [looks at his watch, laughs heartily]. 
The clock must have run down, children, before 
he set it forward; for according to my watch 
it is exactly twelve. Let us listen a moment, 
and we shall hear the village chime ring for 
midnight. [Faint ringing of deep-toned bells 
in the distance.] The Old Year has indeed 
gone, and once more we unite in saying, 

All. A Happy, Happy New Year! 


[Curtain.] 


And now a Happy New Year to all. 


You tell, James. 


A CHINESE CUSTOM 


QUAINT custom practised by Chinese 

mothers when a child is restless and 

does not sleep is to write the following 
verse, and pin a copy of it on each of the four 
corners of the house, that the passers-by may 
read and-the child find rest. Literally trans- 
lated, the verse reads: 


‘¢ Brilliant sparkling heaven, 
Brilliant sparkling earth, 
In my house there is a child who cries at night, 
The gentlemen coming from the four quarters behold 
Peaceful sleep till break of day.” 


Pound St. Paul’s into atoms, and consider 
any single atom: it ts, to be sure, good for noth- 
ing. But put these atoms all together, and you have 
St. Paul's Church. So tt is with human felicity, 
which is made up of many ingredients, each of 
which may be shown to be very insignificant. 

Dr. JoHNson. 
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THE IDEAL CITY. 


Waar makes the city great and strong? 
Not architecture’s graceful strength, 
Not factories’ extended length, 

But men who see the civic wrong 

And give their lives to make it right 
And turn its darkness into light. 


What makes a city full of power? 

Not wealth’s display or titled fame, 

Not fashion’s loudly boasted claim, 

But women rich in virtue’s dower, 

Whose homes, though humble, still are great 
Because of service to the State. 


What makes a city men can love? 


..» Not things that charm the outward sense, 


Not gross display of opulence; 

But right, the wrong cannot remove, 
And truth that faces civic fraud 
And smites it in the name of God. 


a 
& 


A 


*This is a city that shall stand, 
. A Light upon a nation’s hill, 
A Voice that evil cannot still, 
A source of blessing to the land; 
Its strength not brick, nor stone, nor wood, 
But Justice, Love, and Brotherhood. 
The Christian City. 


For Every Other mine. 
A NEW YEAR’S GAME. 


BY HAROLD T, SHATTUCK. 


OHN was a little boy eight years old. He 

i had just reached that youthful period of 

unrest which so characterizes developing 
minds. 

“What can I do?” seemed to be a most per- 
plexing question with him. 

All New Year’s morning his mother had been 
suggesting games for his amusement. He soon 

tired of them, however; and two o’clock of 
New Year’s afternoon found him gazing de- 
spondently out at the falling snow. 

As he looked down the street, he saw a woman 
wrapped in a great fur cape coming toward 
the house. 

“Aunt Emma’s coming,” he cried, clapping 
his hands. 

And, sure enough, it was she! 

“Hello, John,” she called, as she shook the 
snow from her cape. “I’ve got a nice new 
game to play, if you’re not tired of games.” 

“Oh, hurry, Aunt Emma,” he cried, clapping 
his hands again, “TI never get tired of your 
games.” 

““We will play this game on the kitchen table, a 
she announced. 

So John’s mother opened the table-leaf, and 
John got two chairs. 

“Now,” said Aunt Emma, “here is some ink 
and a pen and some white sheets of paper. 

“First fold the paper evenly; next place 
a drop of ink in the fold; now press the paper 
tightly together, and put it under this heavy 
book to dry.” 

John watched her intently, as she carried 
out the directions which she gave. 

“But what does the ink do?” he questioned. 

“Look,” she said, as she unfolded the paper. 

“Tt’s a dog,” John cried. ‘Look at his 
head, and there are his ears.” 

“Now you make one,”’ Aunt Emma said. 

So she gave the directions again to him, and 
he very carefully followed them. 

“Now make two or three more, and then 
we will do something else with them,’ Aunt 


Emma said. 
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When John had finished two more, Aunt 
Emma began to unfold them. 

“To-day is New Year’s Day,’’ she said. 
“The whole year which lies before us is like 
this sheet of white paper. The little sins which 
we commit are like the little spots of ink which 
we first placed on the paper. But see,’’ she 
said, pointing to the paper which she held, 
‘the little spot of ink has spread, and now takes 
this curious shape.” 

“Tt’s a sheep,” John cried. 

“Why, so it is,’ Aunt Emma said. ‘‘Now 
every day we are apt to be just like the sheep. 
They are very heedless animals, What the 
leader does, the rest will do, also. Just because 


some one else does a wrong thing, we think 


we may do it, too. This picture represents 
‘thoughtlessness. fN 

“See what a curious shape this has taken,” 
she said, holding up another of the papers. 

John was puzzled for a moment, it was such 
an odd shape. 

“Why, it must be a lion,” he finally said. 

“Yes, we will call this a lion. He is cross, 
and one can almost hear him growl. He rep- 
resents our ‘angry spirit.’ How often have I 
heard little boys snarl and speak cross words 
when something did not go just right! Re- 


‘member’ that this is one of the most common 


temptations which we shall have during the 
year, and let us not yield to it and have the- 
lion’s picture on the white paper.’ 

““Phis next is a snake, isn’t it, Aunt Emma?”’ 

“Yes, it looks most like a snake. He is 
a very loathsome creature and one to be shunned. 
He stands for the bad wordsand wicked thoughts, 
and we must not have his picture on the clean, 
white paper,must we? So, when we are tempted 
to say a bad word, I think it would be a good 
idea to think of the snake, don’t you? 

“And now, as it is growing dark, we shall 
have to stop; but we will play the game some 
other time. 

“And now it doesn’t snow as hard as it did, 
and I wonder if there is any little boy who 
would like to go home with me and stay to 
supper?” 

“Oh, Aunt Emma!’ John cried. And he 
fairly danced with glee. 


For Every Other Sunday. 
SLIDING DOWN HILL. 


BY EVELYN M. ROGERS. 


“ OTHER, may Helen and I go out slid- 
ing? It has stopped snowing, and 
we want to take our new sled out. 

There go some of the other boys and girls up 

the hill, now.. Please, may we?” 

“Well, if you will be very, very careful, you 
may go.. But you must look out for Helen all 
the time, and not let anything happen to her.” 

“Oh, thank you, mother dear!”” And Dorothy, 
who was two years. older than her little sister 
Helen, ran off to get Helen. It did not take 
long for the two children to scramble into their 
coats and get nicely bundled up. Then they 
brought out the new sled, and went to speak 
to their mother once more before starting. 

“We're off, mother.” 

“All right. Now be good little girls. And, 
Helen, do you let Dorothy do all the steering; 
for she is larger than you, and can do it better.” 

““Yes,—good-bye, mother; good-bye, mother,’’ 
they eried, and started off. 

They hustled up the hill with their sled, not 
stopping long at this time to speak with their 
little friends; for they were eager for the first ride. 
When they were at the top of the steep ascent, 


© 


' the children as they passed him. 


Dorothy seated herself in front, and then Helen 
got on behind. 

“Now hold on tight, Helen, for we are going 
fast, and tell me when you are ready,” said 
Dorothy. So Helen put her arms around 
Dorothy’s waist, and then said, “One, two, three, 
ready,—go!’”’ And off they started, slowly, 
at first, and then gradually faster and faster 
and faster, until they finally reached the foot 


_ of the hill, 


“Oh,e wasn’t that fun!” they both cried. 

“Tet’s go again, quick.” 
- They hastened up once more, and had another 
ride. “It was just splendid,’ said Helen. 
“Now make it go faster than ever this time, 
Dorothy.” 

So, when they started again, Dorothy gave 
an extra push, and they went faster than ever 
before, so fast that Dorothy could hardly see 
where she was steering to; and there was one 
bad place: where a rock jutted out, that she 


_ Just escaped. 


They kept this up for about an hour, and 
then they commenced to get rather tired, but 
still stuck at it: they were by no means ready 
to go in yet. 

Meanwhile, Dorothy had been watching a 
poor little boy, who had no sled of his own, and 
who stood on the hill there watching wistfully 
It seemed 
to her just as though his eyes said, “I wish I 
could have a ride, too.” So, now that she was 
getting rather tired, she said: ‘Helen, let’s give 
Johnny our sled now. He looks as though he’d 
like a ride, and we can wait for a few minutes.” 

But Helen said: ‘‘No, we want the sled our- 
selves. We don’t have to give it to that poor 
boy. Besides, I want to try steering now. 


- I think I can make it go even faster than you.” 


“Oh, no, Helen dear, you mustn’t.” 

“Well, I’m going to. Ill be very careful, 
and I can do it just exactly as well.as you can, 
Dorothy Hawkins.” 

“But, Helen, you know what mother said 
about it. She did not want you to steer, and 
you know she’d not like it.” 

“T don’t care! If she could see me do it once, 
she’d not mind a bit, and I’m just going to try. 
You’re not much larger than I am.” 

So Dorothy,—although she knew it was all 
wrong,—to keep peace, yielded, and let Helen 
have her own way. But she cautioned her just 
before starting: ‘“You’ll have to keep your 
eyes pretty wide open, Helen; for there is a big 
rock half-way down the hill, and you must steer 
clear of that, or we’ll be tipped over.” 

“Oh, I guess I can manage that all right. 
Now, we are going like lightning, this time,” 
said Helen, and off they started, Helen pushing 
with all her might, so that they got to going 
very, very fast; and, when they were fairly off, 
Helen, in her excitement, forgot all about the 
rock. 

“Took out, little girl,” rang out Johnny’s 
voice; but it was too late. Bump went the sled 
against the rock. It was turned completely over, — 
and Helen and Dorothy were both thrown off 
into the snow. 

The first person on the little scene was Johnny. 
He helped Dorothy up, and brushed the snow 
off her, and then turned to Helen, who had re- 
ceived a pretty severe bump on her head. They 
both had to help her to the house. She had 
gotten so chilled in the snow, and her head 
ached so, she had to be put to bed- 

After she had lain there a while, and thought 
it over, she called to her mother, and told her 
how sorry she was, and then said, “Mother, I 
wish you would call Johnny and tell him he can 


take our sled for the rest of the morning.” 
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For Every Other Sunday. 
THE DISTANT CLOUDLAND. 
BY GEORGIA E. BENNETT. 


Away to the place where the lost hopes stay 
Like knights and fair ladies, in rich array, 
Riding bright through the portals of dying day; 
I will close my eyes and float away 

Far to the distant cloudland. 


Deep, deep, in the green of the still, co6l dell 
The queen of the fairies will weave her spell, 
And back the white beads of slow time will tell 
To the rosy bead of “all is well,’’ 

Far in the distant cloudland. 


Then ne’er will the rose in its sweet bud fade, 
Then ne’er will the smile by the tear be laid, 
And ne’er will bright song or keen joy be staid, 
Nor the day e’er fear the drear night’s shade 
Far in the distant cloudland. : 


Then, wind, leave the fields in your wilful play, 
Dear wind, bear me swift in your arms, I pray; 
Oh, fast, bear me fast, through the gates of day, 
As I close my eyes and float away 

Far to the distant cloudland. 


For Every Other Sunday. 
STATUES. 
BY MARION STUART WONSON. 


6 HAT let’s play?” asked Bertha. 
“Tao” said Helen. 
“Tell stories,” -said Constance. 
‘Statues,’ said Marjorie. 
Bertha wanted statues, too, so that made 
a majority, and the play began. 
“What's the word?” iasited Constance, 
‘Pretty,’ said Helen. 
“Ugly,” said Bertha. 
“No, pretty,” said Marjorie, and that settled 
it. 
Helen counted because she was the oldest. 


‘‘Icka backa soda cracker —icka backa one, 
Icka backa soda cracker —icka backa two, 
Icka backa soda cracker —icka backa three, 
Icka backa soda cracker — out goes — she.”’ 


And she was Helen herself. 

So Helen stood up on the curbstone, and 
turned her back while all the rest made them- 
selves into as pretty pictures as they could. 
Marjorie took up the ruffle of her linen skirt 
into her hands, and posed on one foot as a 
fairy, Bertha put her hands behind her head, 
and stood gazing up at the sky with big eyes. 


Little Constance lay down under a tree, and 


shut her eyes for the Sleeping Beauty in the 
Wood, 

“Oh, Constance’s it!” 
as she turned around. 
dren?”’ 

“Ye-es,” said Marjorie, a little doubtfully; 
and Bertha only asked, ‘‘What’s the word 
now?” 

“Usly,’”’ said all three. So Constance cov- 
ered her eyes tight with chubby hands, and 
the other three took up new positions. 

Marjorie made a most dreadful 
with her forehead all in tiny creases. 
stuck her tongue out, while Helen 
sharp stick, and, closing one eye in 
brandished it at the others. 

“Helen’s best! Helen’s best!’ laughed Con- 
stance. 3 

This time nobody said anything as Helen 
took up her position. So she announced the 
word herself,—‘‘sad.’’ 

Marjorie drew the corners of her mouth down, 


cried Helen, as soon 
“‘Isn’t she sweet, chil- 


grimace 
Bertha 
found a 
a scowl, 


-EVENING IN NAZARETH —PAUL LEROY. 


and gazed over the lawn with pathetic eyes; 
Bertha wrung her hands and tried to tear her 
hair, as if the word were ‘‘crazy’’ instead of 
“sad”; while Constance lay down on the grass, 
and began to sob as if her heart would break. 

Helen had the perception of a true artist for 
real acting, and cried out quickly: ““Constance’s 
best. Come on, Connie.” 

But neither Marjorie nor Bertha had moved 
from their positions; and this time there were 
real, not make-believe, scowls on two faces. 

“Tt’s no fair,’ said Bertha; and ‘I don’t 
care about playing any more,” said Marjorie 

“Why-ee!’”’ cried Constance; and Helen 
stared with big eyes. 

“Helen chooses Constance, and Constance 
chooses Helen. It’s no fun,’ pouted Mar- 
jorie; “and statues don’t move, and Con- 
stance was shaking.” 

“T forgot that,” said Helen. And she and 
Constance looked at each other and laughed. 

“Let’s try again,” ‘said Constance, sweetly, 
“for else choose somebody else right now.’ 

“All right,” said Marjorie; but Bertha looked 
a little ashamed. 

Just then they all heard, ‘Hullo, children” ; 
and there was Bertha’s Uncle Harry, who had 
been on the hotel piazza all the time. 

“Who speaks first for some chocolates?” 
he asked, and held up a box in his hand. 

“TI—I—I!”” cried Helen and Bertha and 
Marjorie in a breath; but the young man held 
them out to the little girl who had not spoken. 

“Connie deserves them most,” he said; ‘for 
Connie knows best how to play statues.”’ 


A QUEEN’S CHRISTMAS GIFTS. 


UEEN ELIZABETH doubtless enjoyed 

O her Christmas gifts as much as any boy 

or girl of the nineteenth century, and 

did actually hang up her stocking every Christ- 

mas Eve. Indeed, the first pair of silk stock- 

ings ever worn in England was received by her 
majesty as a Christmas gift. 

On Christmas Day, 1561, the Archbishop of 
Canterbury gave the queen forty pounds in 
a red silk purse, and a lady of the court gave 
her four pounds in a russet silk purse; and 


Elizabeth carried about both of these presents 
for several days, showing them to the courtiers 
and ladies-in-waiting. On the same day John 
Betts, a pastry cook, sent her a pie made of 
quinces, with which Elizabeth was so delighted 
that she presented to him two spoons of solid 
gold. Her physician sent her a pot of orange 
blossoms and a jar of ginger, and her apothe- 
cary a box of lozenges and a pot of conserves. 
Notwithstanding Elizabeth’s good sense, she 
had a passion for dress. Her subjects knew 
this weakness, and every Christmas season they 
presented her with expensive additions to her 
elegant wardrobe, many of them richly em- 
broidered. One superb garment was made in 
Venice and elaborately embroidered with Ven- 
etian gold. In that day presents of wearing 
apparel were not considered in bad form. In- 
deed, Elizabeth had so many magnificent gowns 
that her wardrobe is said to have contained 
the astonishing number of two thousand at the 
time of her death. St. Nicholas. 


THE WORK OF THE HEART. 


NE of the most remarkable things about 
the heart is the amount of work it 
does. Considering the organ as a 
pump whose task is to deliver a known quan- 
tity of blood against a known “head,” it is 
easy to show that in twenty-four hours a man’s 
heart does about one hundred and twenty-four 
foot tons of work. “In other words,” says a 
contemporary, “if the whole force expended 
by the heart in twenty-four hours were gath- 
ered into one huge stroke, such a power would 
lift one hundred and twenty-four tons one foot 
from the ground. A similar calculation has 
been made respecting the amount of work ex~ 
pended by the muscles involved in breathing. 
In twenty-four hours these muscles do about 
twenty-one foot tons of work,” 


We are the heirs of time. Unhappily, it is 
the nature of heirs to be heedless of the origin 
of their wealth, ungrateful to those who created it. 
We accept what comes to us, heedless of the signs 
it bears of hard-handed toil, struggle, and suf- 
fering. G. H. Lewes. 
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The true ideal is not opposed to the real, nor 
is it any artificial heightening thereof, but lies 
in it; and blessed. are the eyes that find tt. 

LoweE.t. 


THE LITTLE SHIPS IN ‘THE ATR. 


Fiaxkzs of snow with sails so white, 

Drifting down the wintry skies, 

Tell us where your route begins, 

Say which way your harbor lies? 

“In the clouds, the roomy clouds, 

Areching earth with shadowy dome, 

There’s the port from which we sail, 

There is the tiny snowflake’s home.” 

And the cargo that you take 

From those cloudy ports above,— 

Is it always meant to bless, 

Sent in anger or in love? 

“Warmth for all the tender roots, 

Warmth for every living thing, 

Water for the rivers’ flow, 

This is the cargo we bring.” 

Who’s the master that you serve, 

Bids you lift your tiny sails, 

Brings you safely to the earth, 

Guides you through the wintry gales? 

“He who tells the birds to sing, 

He who sends the April showers, 

He who ripens all the fruit, 

That great Master, He is ours.’ 
Epwarp A. Ranp. 


For Every Other Suncuy. 


THE SEVEN MERRY ELVES OF THE 
‘FOREST. 
BY MABEL H, BARBER. 
Part ff, 


N the heart of a deep forest, during the 
long warm days of summer, lived seven 
merry elves. At sunrise, if you heark- 

ened, you might catch the ringing of their keen 
axes as they felled the trees for their fires; 
and at sunset, if your patience held, you might 
hear the rolling of their balls as they played 
at tenpins through the aisles of the forest. 
But, when the first pipe: of winter is borne 
on the wind, you need not listen longer; for 
the forest is still, and the little men, in company 
with the birds, hie away to the south where 
the air is soft and the day is always long and 
warm. ‘ 

Mazie and Tom, who lived on the edge of 
the forest, had heard of-the seven merry elves, 
and their eyes more than once had grown 
round with wonder as they listened to the dis- 
tant rumble of their balls. 

So it happened that, on the day when mamma 
had been so very unreasonable about the jam, 
they resolved to run away. Mamma _ had 
looked grave and had called it a “naughty 
story’? when they told her it was the cat that 
broke the bottles and ate the jam. Was not 
that enough to fill their cup of bitterness to 
the brim? Yes, they would run away and 
never come home. They would go and live 
with the elf-men in the forest. 

They ran down the garden path when no 
one was looking. The low gate swung 
and clicked behind them, and in a moment 
they were among the trees. Deeper and deeper 
they wandered into the forest searching for the 
elf-men. Often they paused and hearkened. 
They looked up into the tall trees. They 
peered under the low bushes and vines. Some- 
times they heard sounds which they thought 
might be the little men, and again the forest 
was as still as if no living creature were there. 

At last Mazie became so weary that she 
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could go no further, and stout-hearted Tom, 
though determined not to give up first, was 
very glad to rest. They nestled down at the 
foot of a great tree where the soft moss and 
fallen leaves made so cosey a couch that they 
soon fell asleep. 

Now, while the children might have hunted 
many and many a day without finding trace 
of the elves, it was a very different matter 
when the merry men, feeling that some one 
was in their forest, began a hunt for the in- 
truder. © 

Each little elf called forth a hare from its 
hiding-place and mounted upon its back. Then 
the hunt began. They bounded so swiftly 
through the forest that the tassels on their 
caps floated straight out behind and the wind 
whistled through the long ears of the hares, 
Each merry sprite held tight as he perched on 
his mount with his knees nearly up to his chin 
and his twinkling eyes glancing everywhere. 

Suddenly, with a great jerk, one pulled up, 
and the six others, who were riding madly, 
tumbled in a heap on top of him. There they 
struggled, a tangled mass of arms, legs, red 
jerkins, green trousers, tasselled caps, and long- 
eared hares. And, when at last each one stood 
upright and upon his own feet, they seemed so 
jolly that you would have thought it their 
usual way of stopping. The leader, who had 
halted so suddenly, pulled aside a swaying 
branch and motioned them to look, Their 
eyes bulged in surprise, for there lay Mazie 
and Tom as snug and cosey as two robins in a 
nest. ; 

“Ha, Ha!” laughed the first little elf. 


“Ho, Ho!” laughed the second little elf. 
“Hum, Hum!” laughed the third little elf. 
“Hi, Hi!” laughed the fourth little elf. 
“Huh, Huh!” laughed the fifth little elf. 
“He, He!” laughed the sixth little elf. 
“‘Pal-da-rah!”’ laughed the merriest elf of all. 
“Ha, Ha! Ho, Ho! Hum, Hum! Hi, Hi! 
Huh, Huh! He, He! Fal-de-rah!” laughed 
all the merry elves together. And they made 
such a noise that Mazie and Tom sat bolt up- 
right and rubbed their eyes. 

The little elves looked so queer that the chil- 
dren felt a wee bit frightened. © 

“What are you doing in my forest?” de- 
manded the first little elf. 

“You have been eating my berries,’ 
the second little elf. 

“You have frightened my birds, 
third little elf. 

“You have picked my flowers,’ chimed in 
the fourth little elf. 

“You have crushed my mosses,’ grieved 
the fifth little elf. 

“You have waded my streams,” said the 
sixth little elf. 

“You have caught my fish,’ declared the 
merriest elf, who didn’t look merry at all just 
then. 

And they all scowled fiercely at the children, 
but under the bushy brows there was still a 
twinkle in their eyes 

Tom was getting ready a reply, only he didn’t 
know which question to answer first. Mazie 
was quicker. She had polished up her wits 
when she had rubbed open her éyes. 

“Tom and I didn’t do it,” she said stoutly. 


” accused 


” 


added the 
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“Tt was the cat.” She forgot that that was 
the same answer she had given mamma before 
they ran away,—when they were like other 
children and lived in a house and slept’ in a 
little white bed. Now they were children of 
the woods. 

“Ha, the cat!” said the first little elf. And 
he puckered his lips into a long whistle, and 
looked as if he had just thought of something. 

“The cat, the cat!”’ mocked the second little 
elf. 

“T see!” said the third little elf, sticking his 
tongue into his cheek. 

“So, so!’’ said the fourth little elf, laying his 
finger on the side of his nose. 

“Quite right!” said the fifth little elf, blow- 
ing out his red. cheeks, 

“Strange, very strange!” said the sixth little 
elf, cocking one eye up and the other down. 

“Who'd have thought it?’ said the merriest 
elf of all. 

THey all looked very wise, and nodded and 


bobbed to one another till the tassels on their « 


caps flew about. 

Mazie remembered something and wished 
she hadn’t said that. Tom also remembered 
and poked her under cover of her cape. 

In a moment, at some signal which the chil- 
dren did not understand, the seven little elves 
mounted their hares and rode round and round 
in a circle. They rode so fast that the dust 
blew, the tassels on their caps floated out be- 
hind, and the wind whistled through the long 
ears of the hares. The children watched them. 
Faster and faster they flew. Straighter blew 
the tassels and louder whistled the wind through 
the long ears of the hares. Faster still, till 
they seemed but a whirling circle. The chil- 
dren, watching them, grew dizzy; and they 
never knew what happened next. 

(To be continued.) 


AN EXPLANATION. 


The holly wreaths. hung on the wall, 
With shining leaves of glossy green; 
And baby Polly’s fingers small 
Patted the berries’ scarlet sheen. 


With sparkling eyes and cheeks aglow, 
She cried: “‘Mamma, mamma, I say, 
Just see the berries! Now I know 
Why Christmas is a holly-day!” 
Harper’s Bazar. 


For Every Other Sunday, 
LITTLE AH FUN AT SCHOOL. 


BY KATE LAWRENCE. 


ITTLE AH FUN is six years old now, 

so of course he must go to school. Not 

on the day that he is six, though. I 

told you, in another story, that the Chinese 

were a very superstitious people. They never 

do anything important without consulting 

a fortune-teller. The “wise woman” is called 

in to tell them what day will be best for their 

fine little lad to begin, I will not say his educa- 

tion,—that was begun long ago,—but his 
schooling. 

She inquires very carefully on what day 
and hour he was born, and the exact hour when 
each of his parents was born. Talks a lot of 
nonsense, just as fortune-tellers in this country 
do, and at last decides upon the day when 
his father may take him by the hand and lead 
him to the school-house. 

It is a very important day for Little Ah Fun. 
Not only is every article of clothing that he 
wears new, and of a different kind from any 
that he has worn before, but he has a new name, 


From to-day his name is Ah Fun Lee. In 
China the family name comes first instead of 
last. One name is given to the baby at his 
christening, or dedication to the gods; others 
at different periods of his life. 

Arrived at the school-house, Ah Fun, who 
had been carefully taught what to do, bowed 
very low to the schoolmaster, presented him 
with a purse containing several foreign gold 
pieces, and then proceeded to burn incense 
before a tablet bearing the sacred name of 
Confucius. Every school-boy makes the master 
some present on entering, and Ah Fun’s father, 
being both generous and well-to-do, made his 
a handsome one, perhaps thinking that the 
master would be somewhat partial to so de- 
sirable a pupil. 

The master now comes forward, and, bowing 


‘very low to, the father, asks, 


“What is your honorable name?” 

“My mean, contemptible name is Ah Chun 
Fan Loo.” 

“And what is the beloved name of this fine, 
intelligent little lad who is to be my pupil?” 

“The name of that graceless, contemptible 
little cur, my son, is Ah Fun Lee.” 

And so they go on, the master paying the 
most fulsome compliments to the father and 
son every time he asks a question,-the father 
expressing more and more contempt for both. 

To all this little Ah listens with the utmost 
unconcern. He knows that his father does 
not mean a word he says about him; but he 
is not .so sure that the master does not mean 
at least some of the compliments he pays him. 
Indeed he is rather proud that his father is 
so much of ‘‘a gentleman” that he would not 
for the world mention any of his own family 
without saying something against them, which 
he knows will not be believed. In short, little 
Ah feels very important, clean, and comforta- 
ble. : 

While his father and the master were talk- 
ing, Ah Fun, as I shall still call him, looked 
around the school-room. Ranged around the 
wall were small desks, each with a high stool 
in front of it. On the wall were a number of 
strips of paper with words printed on them in 
columns, just as they are in our spelling-books. 
In China all books are printed in this way, and 
are read downward instead of across the page. 


See it Do you 
how would you could 
odd look. think read 


this story, if it was all printed in that way? 
The boys had just taken their places when 
the new boy entered, but had not yet begun 
to study. So the school-room was very quiet. 
At last the father took his leave, and then 
what a sudden change! At a signal from the 
master the boys all began to study aloud, 


_sereaming as loud as they possibly could, sway- 


ing backward and forward on their high stools, 
repeating the same words over and over. Curi- 
ously enough, as it will seem to you, the more 
noise they made, the better the master was 
pleased. The louder a boy spoke, the more 
diligent he was supposed to be. If a boy: 
stopped for a moment to look at the new boy, 
or if he lowered his voice, he was recalled to 
his duty by several raps from the bamboo in 
the hand of the master. 

One would think that the poor little throats 
would get sore screaming so all day; but it is 
the correct thing in China, and, as boys like 
noise, especially when they make it themselves, 
perhaps you would like it better than sitting 
still, and not being allowed to talk at all. - 

From that day little Ah Fun began the life 


of a man. ‘Till then he had lived chiefly in 
the female apartments, which in a Chinese 
household are entirely distinct from those of 
the males. From to-day he must eat with the 
men and sleep with the men; and, important 
as he feels, I am afraid that he will often wish 
that he -was a little boy again to be petted and 
indulged by his mother. 

No doubt he will often go in to visit her and 
his little sisters, and tell her his adventures, 
his joys and sorrows. And, if he is used too 
roughly, as boys in all countries are apt to be, 
I am afraid she will sometimes say in her heart, 
even if she does not dare to express it openly, 
as she did at the chair festival, “He is not 
strong enough yet: I wish that I might take 
him.” 


A TURNING POINT. 


Tue sun has turned upon his track, 
And slowly comes this way ; 

The days will soon turn longer now . 
That were so short and gray. 


And, best of all, the little maids 
And little laddies say 

They’ll all turn over new leaves, too, 
Upon the New Year’s Day. 

: Youth's Companion. 


For Every Other Sunday. 
THE FAMILY IN THE CHIMNEY. 


BY SUSAN BROWN ROBBINS. 


LL through the summer Mary had heard the 
thundering of the swallows in the chim- 
ney, as they flew up and down. There 

was a fireplace in her room, but it-;was not open; 
a fire-board closed it, and there was a round 
hole where the stove-pipe went through in the 
winter. Mary often stood out in the yard and 
watched the birds flying around and circling 
about the chimney, then dropping down into 
it. Her mother showed her an old nest she 
had found a year before. It was made of little 
twigs glued together cob-house fashion. It 
was shallow, and one side was flat, showing 
where it had been stuck on the side of the chim- 
ney. It must have looked like a little shelf. 
It was very light, and so brittle that, when 
Mary dropped it on the floor one day, it broke 
into several pieces. 

It was in August that one night, when Mary 
was going to bed, she heard a strange noise 
behind the fire-board. It came so suddenly 
that Mary was startled. She called her mother 
and asked her what it was. Her mother lis- 
tened a moment to the queer sizzling, frying 
noise. 

“Why,” she said, “it is a little chimney swal- 
low that has fallen down from its nest.” She 
held the lamp so that the light shone in through 
the round hole in the fire-board. 

“T see him,” she said, “and I think I can get 
him.” She set the lamp on the bureau, and 
then put her hand in through the hole. There 
was a fluttering noise in there, and the sizzling 
sound was louder than ever. Then she drew 
out her hand, and Mary saw in it a little dusky 
bird, with a flat head, beady eyes, and a sharp 
little beak. Mary’s mother carried it to the 
bureau so they could see it better. The light 
was so strong that the little bird shut his eyes 
up tight and would not open them. 

“Tt has lived in the dark all its life, you see,’ 
said Mary’s mother, “or at least where all the 
light there was came in at the top of the chim- 
ney flue.” After they had looked at him a 
few moments, Mary’s mother put the little bird 
back in the chimney. All that night, whenever 
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Mary was awake and made any sound,—once it 
was when she sneezed, and another time she 
coughed,—the baby chimney swallow would 
set up his little sizzling cry. 

The next afternoon Mary happened to be in 
her room, and she heard still more noise from 
the chimney, She listened and heard the 
whirring of the old bird’s wings. 

“O mamma!” she cried, running to find her 
mother, “I think there is another swallow 
fallen down, and I guess the old bird comes to 
feed them. Do come and listen.” 

When they got to Mary’s room, there was a 
fluttering sound at one of the windows. “Oh! 
oh!” cried Mary, “the old bird has flown out 
into the room.” s 

There he was at the window, his broad wings 


spread out, fluttering at the glass. Mary’s 
mother caught the bird in her hands. Its eyes 
were wide open and very bright. It was a 


larger bird than Mary imagined, as she had never 
seen one except when it was flying high in the 
air. As she examined it, suddenly she cried 
“Oh, what a funny tail!” When flying, the 
chimney swallow, unlike the barn swallow, has 
no beautiful forked tail, but a little short one 
that comes to a stubby point. Now, however, 
that little tail, though still short, was spread 
out like a fan, and each feather ended in a sharp, 
stiff needle-like point. The bird seemed very 
much frightened, and its beady eyes looked 
wild. So Mary’s mother carried him out of 
doors and let him go. He flew swiftly up into 
the air and circled high over the house. 

The next morning Mary looked anxious. 
“JT am afraid,” she said, “that the swallows 
are starving to death. They seem awful quiet.” 

Mary’s mother went and looked in at the 
opening. “Why,” she said, “I can see them 
both.” She told Mary how to shade the light, 
and then she looked. 

“Oh, aren’t they cunning?” she said. “See 
how they cling to the side of the chimney!” 
As they watched, they could see the little birds 
climb up a few inches higher. 

“What broad wings they have!” said Mary’s 
mother. “I do believe they would fly.”” She 
reached in and took out one of the little birds. 
It fluttered its wings, but they saw at once 
that it was not old enough to fly. 

Mary took it in her hand and felt its little 
feet cling and scratch. Then she put it on her 
sleeve, and the bird began to climb up on it. 
It used its little feet, its tiny beak, its long wings, 
and its spiked tail to help it. When it stood 
still, its little tail was spread out fan-shaped 
under it, and Mary could feel the little needles 
pricking through her sleeve. It looked very 
funny as it clung there sitting down on its tail. 

“Now why did they keep so quiet this morn- 
ing?” asked Mary, after the little bird was put 
back. “Do you thing it was because they were 
starving?” 

“No,” said Mary’s, mother, “I shouldn’t 
wonder if their parents came down in the night 
and fed them, and you slept so soundly that 
you did not know anything about it.” 

“Perhaps that was it,’ said Mary. “And 
maybe their mother told them to keep quiet 
and not ery so loud.”’ 


There is no to-morrow: though before our face 
the shadow named so stretches, we always fail 
to o’ertake it, hasten as we may. ‘ 

Mareasrer J. PRESTON. 


The greatest comfort of my old age, and that 
which gives me highest satisfaction, is the pleas- 


ing remembrance of the many benefits and friendly 


offices I have done to others. Cato. 
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CHILD’S EVENING HYMN. 


Now the day is over, 
Night is drawing nigh, 

Shadows of the evening 
Steal across the sky. 


Now the darkness gathers, 
Stars begin to peep, 
Birds and beasts and flowers 
_Soon will be asleep. 


Father, give the weary 
Calm and sweet repose; 
' With Thy tenderest blessings 
May our eyelids close. 


Grant to little children 
Visions bright of Thee, 

Guard the sailors tossing 
On the deep blue sea. 


Comfort every sufferer 
Watching late in pain; 
Those who plan some evil, 

From their sins restrain. 


Through the long night watches 
May Thine angels spread 

Their white wings above me, - 
Watching round my bed. 


When the morning wakens, 
Then may [I arise 
Pure and fresh and sinless 
In Thy holy eyes. 
SaBinrE Barrnc-Goutp. 
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THE VOICE FROM THE TREES. 


BY ANNA E. JACOBS. 


ue OW, Katie,” said mamma, “I am going 


out for a while, and I want you to 

stay at home and look out for the 
house. While I am gone, you can play by your- 
self, and, when I come back, I will bring you 
something nice.” 

“All right, mamma,” said little Kate; “but 
don’t be gone so very long.” 

Ten minutes afterward the front door closed, 
and Kate felt quite grand to be left in charge 
of the house. Hannah was busy making pies 
in the kitchen, so Kate ran to her play-room to 
find something to amuse herself with. 

There sat her dolls in a stately line. She 
took her favorite, Bessie, and dressed her in 
first one costume and then another from the little 
trunk devoted to dolls’ clothes. At last she 
hunted for the party gown, but remembered 
suddenly that it was quite worn out. 

“Why not make a new frock? The very 
thing!” thought Katie. And, getting her 
dainty sewing materials which mamma had 
provided for her, she began work on the skirt, 
fashioning it out of some blue muslin which 
her aunt had given her. It was full and fluffy 
and very becoming to the blond curls of Bessie, 
and, after an hour of hard work, was completed 
quite to Katie’s satisfaction. 

“Now the waist,’ she said to herself. She 
was quite a little seamstress, and, as waists 
nowadays do not fit the figure closely, she 
gathered and puffed the muslin until it came 
to the finishing touches; but it did lack some- 
thing to make it as pretty as mamma’s dress, 
which she had tried to copy, and what was the 
matter? . 

“Oh, I know. I must have some lace upon 


it.” And Kate ran to ask Hannah 
mamma’s lace-box was. _ 

“What for do you want it, Miss Kate?’ 
said the maid. 

“Just to trim Bessie’s ball frock with,” said 
Kate, eagerly. 

“But I do not think your mamma would 
like you to touch her laces. I heard her say 
so once. Better wait until she comes back.” 

“But I want to use it right now. Where is 
it?” 

“In the store-room, in a red box,’ 
Hannah, shrugging her shoulder. 

“My! aren’t they lovely, and what lots of 
pieces!”” Kate had turned the contents of the 
box out onto the floor, and, finally selecting a 
choice piece of Valenciennes, cut off the desired 
amount. 7 

“Tt’s just the homeliest dress you ever had; 
Bessie,” said Kate to her pet doll, “I am tired 
of playing with you.” And she thrust her back 
on the sofa again. : 

“Here’s some of that horrid lace left, too. 
I guess I will hide it in the bottom of the trunk. 
I don’t want mamma to see it, for she doesn’t 
want me to ever touch her things without ask- 
ing.” 

It was a discontented little girl who greeted 
her mother late that afternoon, 

“Here is a new hat for Bessie, all trimmed 
with forget-me-nots,”’ said mamma, wondering 
to herself why Katie did not seem more pleased 
with the present. 


where 


replied 


All was still that night about the house save 
Katie, who tossed to and fro on her soft pillow. 

Suddenly she heard a strange noise which 
seemed to come from the tall trees outside just 
of her bedroom window. 

Some one was speaking in a loud voice. 

“Katie did,’”’ said the voice. 

“Katie didn’t,’’ responded another voice, but 
faintly heard through the half-opened window. 

“Katie did! Katie did!’ continued the first 
voice. 

‘Katie sat straight up in bed quivering from 
head to foot. 

Some one knew about the lace, and she felt 
a sharp pain at her heart. Perhaps she would 
feel better if she told her mother about that 
lace after all, instead of hiding it from her in the 
trunk. 

“Katie did! Katie did!” 

Katie could stand it no longer, so she pattered 
into mamma’s room, but she was not there. 
How late it was! Perhaps after all it was a 
dream and she was walking in her sleep: she 
had heard of such things. 

She gave herself a little pinch. My, yes! 
she was awake, and then the pain came to her 
heart again. 

She ran to the top of the stairs and called. 

“What is it, my child?” said mamma, 

“Oh, the lace, I took it,’ cried Katie, trem- 
bling in the cold and fright. 

“What lace?” 

“Why, that in your lace-box. I took it for 
my doll’s dress, and Hannah told me not to. 
There is the voice from the trees again.”” And 
Katie burst into tears. 

“TY hear nothing,” said mamma coming up 
the stairs hurriedly. 

“There, there.” 

“Why, that is only a fall katydid,—a kind of 
grasshopper striking his wings together. But 
Iam glad that you told me about the lace, my 
little girl, and I think that you will never go 
to my lace-box again.” And mamma kissed the 
tearful face and tucked her safely back into bed 
again, 
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EDITOR’S CHAIR. 


Tur New YEAR is a book of unwritten pages. 
Let us record noble things in it. 

The New Yuar is a field of possibilities. 
Let us sow in its furrows the seeds of worthy 
efforts, 

The New Ywar is a stream of resistless time. 
Let us bend to the oars and make sure of our 
headway against opposing events. 

The New Year is a hidden mine. 
dig from it the gold of character. 

The New Yar is brother to last year. Let 
us ask him to give us the secrets of happiness 
we did not learn. 

Ah, yes, the New Year seems to be many 
different things, as Fancy paints the future. 
But after all there is one and the same reality 
behind the pictures. To the young readers 
of Every Other Sunday, the Editor sends “ Happy 
New Year!” That familiar greeting never 
loses its charm. It means everything to the 
young. For the elders he has a message, and 
it is this: 

To see life in the large, to take hold of 
things by the right handle, to keep cheery and 
courageous, to look for the good and not for 
the bad, to hope and not to fear,—may that 
spirit be yours for the Nnw Yuar! 


Let us 


For Every Other Sunday. 
GROWING CHINA. 


BY EH, L, METCALF, 


THINK the readers of Every Other Sunday 
may be interested in something I saw in 
Oxford, England, a little more than a 

year ago. It was called a piece of “growing 
china.” It wasn’t fine, delicate china, how- 
ever, but more like the porcelain jars in which 
we sometimes buy preserves or salve? 

This jar, or “gallipot,’”’ as Mrs. Evans, the 
English lady who owns it, called it, is about the 
size of a common jelly tumbler, but the same 
size at the base as at the top, and was brought 
home from the ‘‘chemist’s” in 1883 filled with 
ointment. After the ointment was all used, 
the “‘gallipot’”’ was washed and put away in a 
cupboard, upside down. 

The next year, when housecleaning, Mrs. Evans 
found that, strangely enough, it was not stand- 
ing upright as she had left it, but leaning quite 
perceptibly to one side. Upon examining it 
she found that at the top on one side it had 
sprouted, and grown about an eighth of an 
inch, and on the sides were three little places 
shaped like small beans where the outer glaze 
had broken and the porcelain was pushing 
itself outward. 

This seemed so strange to her that she took 
it to the Oxford University Museum and after- 
ward to the British Museum, where they told 
her they had known of two other pieces of 
“‘srowing china,” and that it was due to salt 
having been used in its manufacture. So, 
then, she tried an experiment. She soaked 
the cover of the gallipot for several weeks in 
salted water to see if it would sprout anywhere: 
it didn’t, but fell to pieces. 

When I saw this strange jar, the piece at the 
top, which was about a third around the jar, 
had grown to about one-fourth of an inch, and 
the places on the sides, shaped like small beans, 
extended out a little over one-sixteenth of an 
inch. It isn’t a rapid growth, you see, but it 
is still growing. 

When Mrs. Evans told me of this, it sounded 
like a fairy tale. But afterward I saw and 


examined it, and consider it one of the most 
interesting things we saw while there. And, 
if any of you should go to Prollheli in Wales, 
where Mrs. Evans now lives, I know she would 
show it to you, too. 


BOOK TABLE. 


Tue Brrp Hosrirau. Here is something out of the 
ordinary by Caroline Crowninshield Bascom, being No. 
10 in the ‘‘ Pleasant Street Series.”” Many books there 
are, indeed, on birds; but this little volume marks a 
new departure. The author has a ‘passion for taking 
care of injured birds. She has obtained such results as 
to keep cats and birds together in perfect fraternity. 
Beyond that, she has trained certain songsters to un- 
usual exhibitions of intelligence, The reading of a 
book like this by children ought to foster a spirit of 
kindness to all living creatures. The tale concerning 
Bobbinette and Bobby, two orphan birds, is quite re- 
markable, showing what the author was able to do with 
these waif robins. Illustrations, made from actual 
photographs, add a great deal to the value of the book. 
The publisher has done his part well. (H. M, Cald- 
well Co,, Boston and New York, Illustrated. Cloth 
covers, Pages, 173. Price, 55 cents, net; by mail, 62 
cents.) : 


FrencH PATHFINDERS IN NorrH AMERICA, We 
have already expressed, at different times, our satis- 
faction over the work done by William Henry John- 
son, His volumes, ‘‘The World’s Discoverers’’ and 
‘‘Pioneer Spaniards in North America,’’ were admi- 
rable. He has still further justified his claim as an 
interesting and accurate writer by this latest publica- 
tion which gives the story of the French explorers in 
North America. How helpful a work of this kind may 
be is realized when one stops to think of the scattered 
nature of the material from which the volume is made, 
The labor of obtaining this information through the 
usual sources is enough to daunt ‘the ordinary reader, 
who therefore often loses the whole thing. Here is 
condensation with accuracy, collaboration with an ex- 


cellent literary touch, - The author has always spoken - 


of his! books as being prepared greatly for young read- 
ers, but we should say that the chapters before us would 
be of almost equal value to the elders. The “simple 
direct fashion ’’ employed in these historic narratives 
is to be commended in view of the object which the 
author sets before him. As in the story of the Span- 
iards in North America, where romance, cruelty, aspira- 
tion, brutality, and noble spirit blended in such peculiar 
manner, so these annals of the French Pioneers are 
full of lights and shadows, carrying the fascination of a 
novel. (Little, Brown & Co., Boston. Cloth covers. 
Illustrated, Pages, 347. Price, $1.10, net; by mail, 
$1.18.) 


LETTER-BOX. 


Leap, Souru Daxota, 


Dear Editor,—WHaving solved the puzzles in the 
Every Other Sunday -for December 3, I will send you 
the answers to the same, 

I like to read the paper so much. [I think it is one 
of the nicest of all Sunday-School papers. 

I am ten years old and in the sixth grade, 


Your true friend, 
FRIDA PAUSTIAN. 


ENIGMA X, 


I am composed of 21 letters. 

My 7, 19, 10, 11, 16, 17, is a part of the body. 

My 18, 3, 19, 20, 16, is used in talking. 

My 5, 19, 18, 11, is the head of a kingdom. 

My 14, 12, 10, 20, 21, is a graceful movement usually 
to music. 

My 15, 4, 9, 10, is in the near future. 

My 2, 1, 13, 11, 6, 17, is a city of Maine. 

My 8, 12, 10, 14, is found at the seashore. 

My whole is a book, G. L, M. 


A CONUNDRUM. 


Wuar is it men and women most despise,. 
Yet one and all most highly prize; 

What is never for sale, yet any day 

The poorest beggar can the best display ; 
What kings possess not, yet sure am I 

For that sweet luxury they often sigh; 

Which never bride did own yet, nor the day 
That without one a bride should go away; 
What we can seldom buy, yet often long to keep; 
What oftentimes we toast, but never eat; 
What tired husbandmen delight to own, 

And every man should haye for growing corn; 
What in a sick-room is a precious boon, 

Its coming silent as spring’s early bloom; 

A little thing often wet with mother’s tears, 
A big soft yielding thing that no one fears ; 

A thing so holy we do not care 

To offer it to the world’s rude stare? 


CHANGED MEANINGS. 


THESE words are pronounced alike, but spelled 
differently and have different nieanings, 

I ama piece of wood floating on water, to indicate 
direction. I am also a young son. ; 

Tama metal. JI am also to rob, 

Iam two halves put together. 
ture, 

I am to encounter. 
food. 

T am well or ill reared, I am also a common kind 
of food, 

Iam a distinguished action. 
body, 

I am to squander, 
below the ribs. 

Iam to peruse, 


I am also an aper- 


I am also a common kind of 


I am also part of the 
I am also a small part of the body 


I am also a wild plant. 


Sapie Conurn, 


RIDDLES. 


Te 
Twice nine are eight of us, and ten of us are three, 
Eight of us are five of us, whatever can we be? 
Twelve of us are six of us, and, if you wish for more, 
Seven of us are five of us, and five of us are four. 


10 
Say what men love more than life, 
Dread more than death or deadly strife; 
. What the poor man has, the rich man erayes, 
And all men carry to their graves, 


ANSWERS TO PUZZLES IN NO. 7. 


Enigma VII.— Wendell Phillips. 
Literary Enremas,—1, Taylor. 
Hood, 4. Shelley. 5. Longfellow. 
Goldsmith. 8, Bacon. 9, Bunyan. 
Dickens, 12. Lamb. 13. Hunt. 
QuoTATION PuzzLE.— ‘I will; be thou clean.’”’ 
Rippie.— Hay. 


2. Holmes. 3, 
6., Whittier. 7. 
10. Butler. 11. 


D 
DEN 
Diamond PuzzLE,—DECAY 
NAB 
oY 


ca 


Miss Frida Paustian has sent in answers to puzzles 
in No. 7, Every Other Sunday. ; 
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